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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

PRESIDENT WILSON AND LATIN AMERICA 

The form of government is immaterial in international law, provided 
that the form be such as to enable the state whereof it is the organ to 
meet and promptly to comply with its international obligations as a 
member of the society of nations. It is frequently said that international 
law does not cross the threshold, but stops at the frontier, and this is 
true so far as the internal organization of any country is concerned. 
If this view is correct — and it is assumed to be correct for the purposes 
of this comment — a change of administration is an internal matter of 
no international importance and concern; and yet experience shows, not- 
withstanding theory, that the personnel of an administration is not 
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immaterial and exercises a direct influence upon the conduct of inter- 
national relations, as well as upon the relations themselves. It is there- 
fore of interest to consider very briefly the intellectual outlook of the 
new President of the United States, who assumed office on the 4th day 
of March, 1913, and the point of view of the new Secretary of State, who 
took the oath of office on March 5th. 

Mr. Woodrow Wilson came to the presidency after years of patient 
study of and reflection on the nature and function of the state, as is 
shown by his text entitled The State: Elements of Historical and Practical 
Politics, first published in 1889, a work based upon a careful considera- 
tion and analysis of foreign as well as English literature, which is used as 
a text-book in American colleges and universities and quoted with re- 
spect by foreign publicists. It is just such a work as is to be expected 
from a professor of jurisprudence and politics in Princeton University, 
who had studied law and who had the training to be acquired in the 
graduate department of one of the greatest of American universities. 
For present purposes his History of the American People, first published 
in 1902, should be cited as showing his familiarity with the development 
of the United States, which he is called upon to direct, and with those 
traditions, written and unwritten, which have given it a secure place in 
the society of nations and in the affections of enlightened leaders of 
thought who, irrespective of nationality, look upon the United States, 
in certain respects at least, as the ideal toward which they should ap- 
proach. The American people were therefore prepared for the final 
announcement which Mr. Wilson made on November 4, 1912, in closing 
his presidential campaign: 

"We must shape our course of action," he said, "by the maxims of 
justice and liberality and good will, think of the progress of mankind 
rather than of the progress of this or that investment, of the protection 
of American honor and the advancement of American ideals rather than 
always of American contracts, and lift our diplomacy to the levels of 
what the best minds have planned for mankind." 

And, given Mr, Wilson's constancy and determination, they were pre- 
pared to believe that he would translate these brave words into action 
as soon as circumstances should permit or suggest. The troubled situa- 
tion in Mexico, which has unfortunately existed in that stricken republic 
since the overthrow and exile of Porfirio Diaz, who had maintained law 
and order at home and created for Mexico respect and confidence abroad, 
gave Mr. Wilson at the very beginning of his administration an oppor- 
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tunity, which he promptly seized, to express his views and the views of 
his administration toward Latin America. On March 12, 1913, he issued 
the following statement, which was telegraphed on the same day by the 
Secretary of State, through diplomatic officers, to Latin America: 

In view of questions which are naturally uppermost in the public mind just now, 
the President issues the following statement: 

One of the chief objects of my administration will be to cultivate the friendship 
and deserve the confidence of our sister republics of Central and South America, and 
to promote in every proper and honorable way the interests which are common to the 
peoples of the two continents. I earnestly desire the most cordial understanding and 
co-operation between the peoples and leaders of America and, therefore, deem it my 
duty to make this brief statement. 

Co-operation is possible only when supported at every turn by the orderly processes 
of just government based upon law, not upon arbitrary or irregular force. We hold, 
as I am sure all thoughtful leaders of republican government everywhere hold, that 
just government rests always upon the consent of the governed, and that there can 
be no freedom without order based upon law and upon the public conscience and 
approval. We shall look to make these principles the basis of mutual intercourse, 
respect, and helpfulness between our sister republics and ourselves. We shall lend 
our influence of every kind to the realization of these principles in fact and practice, 
knowing that disorder, personal intrigue and defiance of constitutional rights weaken 
and discredit government and injure none so much as the people who are unfortunate 
enough to have their common life and their common affairs so tainted and disturbed. 
We can have no sympathy with those who seek to seize the power of government to 
advance their own personal interests or ambition. We are the friends of peace, but 
we know that there can be no lasting or stable peace in such circumstances. As 
friends, therefore, we shall prefer those who act in the interest of peace and honor, 
who protect private rights and respect the restraints of constitutional provision. 
Mutual respect seems to us the indispensable foundation of friendship between states, 
as between individuals. 

The United States has nothing to seek in Central and South America except the 
lasting interests of the peoples of the two continents, the security of governments 
intended for the people and for no special group or interest, and the development of 
personal and trade relationships between the two continents which shall redound to 
the profit and advantage of both and interfere with the rights and liberties of neither. 

From these principles may be read so much of the future policy of this govern- 
ment as it is necessary now to forecast; and in the spirit of these principles I may, I 
hope, be permitted with as much confidence as earnestness to extend to the govern- 
ments of all the republics of America the hand of genuine disinterested friendship and 
to pledge my own honor and the honor of my colleagues to every enterprise of peace 
and amity that a fortunate future may disclose. 

It is refreshing to learn from this formal and carefully considered 
statement of policy that one of the chief objects of President Wilson's 
administration will be not merely "to cultivate the friendship," but to 
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"deserve the confidence of our sister republics of Central and South 
America" and to "promote in every proper and honorable way" not 
merely the interests of the United States, but "the interests which are 
common to the peoples of the two continents." There is nothing start- 
ling in the statement that we desire the friendship of our neighbors to 
the south, but the determination to deserve their confidence recognizes a 
duty which is an indispensable prerequisite to any lasting friendship. 

President Wilson pledges co-operation, but he properly conditions 
co-operation upon "the orderly processes of just government based upon 
law, not upon arbitrary or irregular force." There is a ring of the Dec- 
laration of Independence in the statement that "just government rests 
always upon the consent of the governed," and that "there can be no 
freedom without order based upon law and upon the public conscience 
and approval." The friendship to which he refers is not the friendship 
arising from concession or the advancement of special interests. Mutual 
respect is the basis; for does he not say that "mutual respect seems to us 
the indispensable foundation of friendship between states as between 
individuals?" 

If the paragraph of the statement from which these quotations have 
been taken can be regarded as a word of advice or warning to Latin 
America, the next paragraph states in clear and unmistakable terms 
the attitude which the United States should observe toward Latin 
America. Thus, "The United States has nothing to seek in Central and 
South America except the lasting interests of the peoples of the two 
continents, the security of governments intended for the people and for 
no special group or interest, and the development of personal and trade 
relationships between the two continents which shall redound to the 
profit and advantage of both and interfere with the rights and liberties 
of neither." The importance of this passage at the very beginning of 
the new administration cannot be overestimated, for within a single 
sentence the President reaffirms the best traditions of American di- 
plomacy. It recalls the noble language of a great Secretary of State, 
Mr. Elihu Root, who, standing for the first time on South American 
soil, surrounded by the official representatives of every American state 
at the Conference of Rio de Janeiro in 1906, assured them that 

We wish for no victories but those of peace; for no territory except our own; for no 
sovereignty except the sovereignty over ourselves. We deem the independence and 
equal rights of the smallest and weakest member of the family of nations entitled to as 
much respect as those of the greatest empire, and we deem the observance of that 
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respect the chief guaranty of the weak against the oppression of the strong. We 
neither claim nor desire any rights, or privileges, or powers that we do not freely 
concede to every American republic. We wish to increase our prosperity, to expand 
our trade, to grow in wealth, in wisdom, and in spirit, but our conception of the true 
way to accomplish this is not to pull down others and profit by their ruin, but to help 
all friends to a common prosperity and a common growth, that we may all become 
greater and stronger together. 



WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, SECRETARY OF STATE 

It is said that the lawyers of the country look to the first decision of a 
newly appointed Justice of the Supreme Court upon a question of con- 
stitutional law as a test of his qualifications for the Supreme Bench. In 
the same way it may be said that the country looks to the President's 
choice of a Secretary of State as the measure of the Cabinet's efficiency, 
and to the policy framed by the Secretary of State in the first few weeks 
of his incumbency as an earnest of a successful or unsuccessful adminis- 
tration. While President Wilson is to be credited with the selection of 
Mr. Bryan as Secretary of State, the choice, while personal and agree- 
able to Mr. Wilson, was in reality a recognition of the rank and file of 
the Democratic Party; whose candidate for the presidency Mr. Bryan 
had been on three different occasions and whose confidence he had never 
forfeited. The President and the Secretary of State are in hearty accord 
upon the principles which should govern the United States in its foreign 
policy and, if the administration is to be judged by the foreign policy as 
framed and proclaimed in the first month of its existence, it is evident 
that we may expect a highly successful administration. 

A distinguished Secretary of State attributed his success to the fact 
that he continued and carried to completion the policies of his predecessor 
in so far as they were based upon the traditions of the Department, and 
that he handled the new questions that arose in his own administration 
according to the same traditions. Secretary Bryan has evidently acted 
upon this principle. The Latin-American policy contained in the state^ 
ment of March 12, issued by the President after consultation with 
Secretary Bryan, is the almost uninterrupted and traditional policy of 
the United States toward its neighbors to the south. The statement on 
the Chinese loan, which seals the doom of dollar diplomacy, framed after 
consultation with Secretary Bryan and issued by the President on 
March 19, is likewise in accordance with the almost uninterrupted and 
traditional policy of the United States in the Far East. The views ex- 



